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Wi.uaM Pinkney was a native of Ma- 
ryland, and was born at Annapolis on the 
17th March, 1764. His father was a native 
of England, and, adhering to the royal 
cause in the revolution, was obliged to quit 
the country. The son pursued his classical 
studies under a private teacher ; the course 
of instruction at public Seminaries being in- 
terrupted by the turbulence of the times. 
‘Young Pinkney turned his attention to the 
study of medicine, but, disliking the profes- 
sion, soon rélinquished the design. It was 
at this period that he attracted, by the force 
of his logic, and his eloquence, the favora- 
ble notice of the late Judge Chase. He 
immediately commenced the study of the 
law with that learned man, who continued 
for many years, his benefactor and friend. 
He commenced the study of this profession 
in February, 1783, and was admitted to 
practice in 1786. He, the same year, re- 
moved to Harford Co., and was soon 
known as an excellent lawyer. He was 
particularly skilled in special pleading, and 
in the law of real property ; his eloquence 
was natural ; his logic sound ; and his voice, 
instead of the vehemence, which afterwards 
characterized it, was calm and melodious. 
With such qualities, it was not long before 
he was placed by his fellow citizens in pub- 
lic life. He was chosen to the convention 
which met in April, 1788, to revise the con- 
stitution, and was the same year elected to 
the House of Delegates. He continued to 
represent the county of Harford till 1792, 
when, wishing to enlarge his sphere of ac- 
tion, he returned to Annapolis, his native 
city. 

In 1789, he married, at Havre-de-grace, 
Ann Maria, daughter of John Rodgers, Esq. 
of that place, and sister of Commodore 
Rodgers. In 1790, he was elected to Con- 
— ; but his election was contested in the 

ouse of Delegates on the ground that he 
did not reside in the district from which he 
was elected. He himself made a powerful 
speech in favor of his claim, and after ob- 
taining a decision in his favor, declined the 
appointment, on account of the situation of 
his private affairs. In 1788, the first session 
to which he was elected, he spoke most elo- 
quently and feelingly against the law, pro- 
hibiting the voluntary emancipation of slaves 
by their masters; and again spoke on the 
game subject at the next session. In the 
remarks which he made on both these occa- 
sions, he developed precisely the same views 
and opinions which are advocated by the 
modern abolitionists. 

In 1792, he was elected to the council of 
the state and was continued in that responsi- 
ble station till Nov. 1795, when, although 


—- — — 


During this period he had risen to the head 
of the profession in the city and county 
where he practised, and was engaged in 
very lucrative business. 

In 1796, he was appointed by President 
Washington, commissioner of the United 
States under the 7th article of Jay’s treaty, 
and embarked for London with his family in 
July. His colleague was the late Gor. 
Gore of Mass; the English commissioners 








were Drs. Swabey and Nicoll. They chose 
by lot a fifth; Col. John Trumbull, the cel- 
ebrated painter, then resident in London.— 
Pinkney was qualified by the Lord Mayor 
on the 26th Aug. and was presented to the 
king in October. On all the many intricate 
and interesting questions, which came be- 
fore the board for examination, he gave 
written and elaborate opinions, which were 
models of judicial eloquence, sound argu- 
ment, and elegance of diction. The busi- 
ness of this commission, it is well known, 
was stopped by the difficulties which arose 
amongst the commissioners in the prosecu- 
tion of their duties. 

During his residence in England, Mr. 
Pinkney was engaged also in the vindication 
of the claim of Maryland, to stock invested 
in the Bank of England by that state, prior 
‘to the Revolution, and which had become 
involved in a complicated litigation, He 
extricated the claim from the load of in- 

cumbrances which had been placed upon it; 
| had it adjudged to the crown, by whom the 
balance, after the payment of the liens upon 
it, was paid to the state of Maryland. e 
legislature of Maryland voted their thanks 
to Mr. Pinkney for the services which he 
had rendered in bringing about this decis- 
ion. 

Whilst in England, attending to the claims 
of his native country and state, his private 
affairs were suffering from his absence.— 
The expense of living in the style demanded 
by his situation was great; and his desire to 





President of the board, he saw fit to resign. |, 


‘anxiety to recommence the practice of his 
profession. He constantly, in his letters, 
declared his desire of entering upon the 
practice for the emoluments of the profes- 
sion, and not for the honors of office. He 
deplored the violence of party spirit, which 
then distracted our country, but as a matter 
| of policy, preferred Jefferson to Burr for the 
‘presidency. Whilst in London, he applied 
himself with great zeal to the study of the 
law, and to perfection in the art of elocu- 
tion. He attended the debates in Parlia- 
ment, and made himself acquainted with the 
style and manner of all the great masters of 
| eloquence, then in that body. He applied 
himself, with peculiar perseverance, to the 
study of the powers, compass and variations 
ofthe English language, and laid the foun- 
dation for that precision of expression and 
elegance of diction, which afterwards char- 
acterized his manner of speaking. 


| In 1804, he returned to America, and 
‘entered with zeal upon the practice of his 
| profession. He fixed himself at Baltimore, 
_and attended the sessions of the Supreme 
| Court at Washington. In Dec. 1805, he 
'was appointed Attorney General of the 
‘state. About this time, he was conspicu- 
ous in his opposition to the commercial res- 
\trictions of Britain, their pretended right of 
| searching neutral vessels, &c. In 1806, he 
‘drew up an excellent memorial on this sub- 
ject, sent t» Congress by the merchants of 
| Baltimore. 

In 1805, on the 10th of May, he was ap- 
pointed, together with James Monroe, by 
and with the advice of the Senate, Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Great Britain, and em- 
barked the same month. His connections 
jand friends of the federal party, and, 
amongst them, Judge Chase, were displeas- 
‘ed at his acceptance of the appointment, and 
| reports were circulated that he had pledged 
‘himself to support the measures of Jeffer- 
Son. In a letter to a friend, he indignantly 
repelled the idea of the existence of any 
pledge to support the measures of any man, 
except as they agreed with his own views. 
Mr. P. applied himself with zeal to the ser- 
‘vice of his country. In conjunction with 
| his colleague, he negotiated a commercial 
‘treaty with Great Britain, which was re- 
jected by Jefferson, because it contained no 
| provision for impressment. Monroe return- 
,ed home in 1808, and left Pinkney sole en- 
voy. His commission as such was renewed 
on the 26th,Feb. 1808. He remained three 
years longer ip England, and having in vain, 
| endeavored to affect pacific accommodations, 
| earnestly recommended, in his despatches, 
a recourse to arms,.as the only means of 
poranrving national honor. Having no 

opes of serving his country by remaining 
any longer in this ca aac earnestly so- 
licited a recall in Noy. 1810. Whilst in 
England, his unremitting efforts in the pros- 




















return on this account was increased by his 


| ecution of his embassy had injured his health, 
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and the inadequacy of his salary to the sup- | confiscations, Failing in effecting this ob- 


port of his family, almost ruined him in a 
pecuniary point of view. 

He arrived at Annapolis in June 1811, 
and again applied himself to the practice of 
the law, to retrieve his fallen fortunes, In 
September of the sume year, he was elected 
to the Senate of his native state, and in De- 
cember he was appointed by President Mad- 





ison, Attorney General of the United States, 
This appointment was confirmed on the | ith, 
and he immediately entered upon the duties | 
of his office. He was of great service to | 
his country in establishing a system of pub- | 
lic Jaw, in relation to questions arising oul 
of captures and prizes made on the high | 





| 
| 


| Hlanson, who had died. 


seas, hitherto unknown in this country. Ie || 


took a warm part in the political questions | 
which then agitated the country. Llaving 
had, atthe court of St. Jamies, an oppor- 
tunity to understand the system and imcas- 


ures adopted by that government not enjoy- || 


ed by his federal friends, he difivred trom | 
them in his views as to the manner of seek- | 
ing redress, He was in favor of the decla- | 
laration of war, and in 1813, wrote a pamph- 
let, signed Publius, to the citizens of Mary- 
land, advocating the measures of govern-| 
ment. In June, 1814, a bill having been in- 
troduced in Congress, requiring the Attor- 
ney General to hold his residence at the seat | 
of government, Mr. Pinkney resigned the | 
office, it being out of his power to comply | 
with the requisitions of the act, After the 
peace, the citizens of Baltimore addressed | 
a powerful paper to President Madison in | 
approbation of the measures which he had | 
pursued throughout the great contest in 
which the country had been engaged, 
instrument was drawn up by Mr. Pinkney. 

Soon after the declaration of war, Mr. P. || 
was elected major of a volunteer corps which | 
was raised for the defence of Baltimore, and | 
which was attached as a battalion of rifle- || 
men to the third brigade of Baltimore militia. | 
When the British made their attack upon |, 
Washington, he marched at the head of his 
corps, and met the enemy at Bladensburg. 
He participated in the battle at that place; | 
fought bravely and was severely wounded. | 
After peace was declared, he resigned his 
commission, having taken an important part 
in the war,both in the cabinet and the field, 
[In 1815, he was chosén a Representative in 
Congress from Baltimore, and took his seat 
in that body. A convention between the 
United States and Great Britain, taking off’ 
the discriminating duties, Mr. P. spoke long | 


and eloquently against inaking Ihe necessa- || 


ry provisionsto carry it intoeffect. In 1316, | 
he was engaged in several important causes | 
at the bar of the Supreme Court. His 
health was much impaired by hés severe — 
bors and he madly accepted the appointment 
of Minister Plentpotentiary to Russia, and 
special minister to Naples. 

He was confirmed in this appoiftment by 
the senate on the 26th of April, embarked 
on board the Washington, and landed at 
Naples on ‘the 26th of July, 1816, His 
object was to obtain remuneration for the loss- 
es suffered by our citizens in 1809 from that 
Aingdom, then under Murat, by seizures and 
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+, this conference commitee, 


| re-elected in December following for a full 


hl j 
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|| the country. Resolutions were every where 


|thumous fame more to unweatied persever- 


| 
| 
1| 


, elegance of deportment. 
‘during his residence in Europe, a precision 


} 


_in the arrangement and choice of habiliments, 
_and a neatness and propriety of apparel, lit- 


| gainst the power of a state totax the U.S, 


ject, the government “of Naples utterly re- 
fusing to recognize these claims, he left that 
kingdom, and proceeded in October, through 
Rome and Viennato Russia. There he re- 
mained two years, living privately and eco- 
nomically, and devoting a great part of his 
tine to study, In 1818, he returned home, 
dnd soon after, made a powerful speech a- 


Bank; a claim advanced by his native state. 

In 1819, on the 21st of Dec. he was elect- 
ed by the legislature of Maryland to the 
Senate of the U.S. to succeed Hon. A. C. 
He took his seat 
nthe 4th Jan, 1820, and, onthe 15th of 
February, delivered an elaborate speech on 
(ie question which then agitated the Union, 
the proposed law to prohibit the new state 
of Missouri from holding slaves. | He was 
against the proposed provision. The Sen- 
ate and House came to an agreement by a 
compromise effected by a conference of the 
two houses, of which, Mr. P. was a mem- 
ber. He was the author of the Report of 

The term for which he was elected, ex- 
piring on the third of March 1821, he was 


term of six years. In Feb, 1822, he spoke} 
both in the Senate and inthe Supreme 
Court. Having made a great effort in the 
trial of a certain cause before this latter tri- 
bunal, he was taken suddenly very ill on the 
15th of February, and continued for a few 
days ina state of delirium, his disease grad- 
ually assuming a more serious aspect, till his 
death, which took place on the 25th of Feb, 
822, He had nearly completed his_ fifty- 
ninth year. 
So sudden a death, and of so celebrated | 
a character spread the greatest gloom over 


passed, expressive of the grief of the coun- 
try at such a melancholy event. 

Mr. Pinkney was emphatically a hard stu- 
dent, and owed his distinction and his pos- 


ance, than the gifts of nature, of which he 
never received an extraordinary share. 
Whenever he was engaged in a suit of law, 
although it might be a case of the smallest 
importance, he gave up all other pursuits to 
acquire a full preparation, consulting every 
authority which might be of use, and writ- 
ing out beforehand all the points in the case. 
Ilis exact acquaintance withthe English 
language, its best models, signification, sy- 
honymies, grammar, pronunciation, &c. has 
been before alluded to, and it was_ this that 
imparted a peculiar charm to his style of el- 
oquence. In personal appearance, Mr. P. 
was of handsome form,and possessed almost 
He had acquired 


tle practised by his countrymen. 
Culture of Silk. No. 4 
Original. 
The climate of this State is favorable to 
silk; if any part deserves a preference, the 











interior has it. The silk produced in tem- 
perate regions is stronger than that raised in 
warm countries; extreme continued heat ren- 
ders the worm languid, his product is of 
course fecble; a moist atmosphere is also 
unfavorable. In England they do not raise 
worms, except a few in the interior: continu- 
ed damp weather is fatal to them; reeled or, 
what is the same thing, raw silk is imported 
for English looms. As a good rule, where- 
ever the apple tree grows, the mulberry will 
grow and where the mulberry flourishes the 
worm may be fed. Wecannot have too ma- 
ny leaves. The French have been engaged 
in silk culture two hundred and fifty years 
and cannot supply their own looms; they im- 
port four million dollars worth of raw silk 
annually for their factories. In Europe the 
reeled silk is taken to the loom, manufactur- 
ed into laces, velvets and other articles; with 
us, the reeled silk is made into sewing silk 
and of course stronger than the imported, 
but not so beautiful. The imported silk is 
made of imperfect cocoons, of those pierced 
by the miller (when reserved for eggs) and 
the floss, all nicely spun by machinery; it is 
oiled to make it glossy, and rubbed with lead 
to make it heavy. People accustomed to 
imposition think they are ill treated, if it is 
not continued; we shall probably be obliged 
to adopt the trick of the trade and use oil 


'!and lead to suit the market. 





A fParvied faan's Rederie. 


By John Inman, 





What a blockhead my brother Tom is, 
not to marry; or rather, perhaps, I should 
say, what a blockhead he was not to marry 
some twenty-five years ago, for I suppose 
he’d hardly get any decent sort of a body to 
take him, as old as he is now. Poor fel- 
low! what a forlorn desolate kind of a life 
he leads; no wife to take care of him—no 
children to love him—no domestic enjoy- 
ment—nothing snug and comfortable in his 


arrangements at home—nice sociable din- 


ners—pleasant faces at breakfast—By the 
way, what the deuce is the reason my break- 
fast does not come up? I’ve been waiting 
for it this half hour. Oh, I forgot; my wife 
sent the cook to market to get some trash or 
other for Dick’s cold. She coddies that 
boy to death. But, after all, I ought not'to 
find fault with Tom for not getting a wife, 
for he has lent me a good deal of money 
that came quite convenieat, and I suppose 
my young ones will have all he’s worth 
when he dies, poor fellow! They'll want 
it, I'm afraid; for although my business 
does very well, this housekeeping eats up 
the profits, with such a large family 4s mine. 
Let me see; how many mouths have I to 
feed every day? There’s my wife and her 
two sister’s—that’s three; andthe four boys 
—seven; and Lucy and Sarah and Jane, 
and Louisa, fourmore—eleven; then there’s 
the cook, and the house-maid, and the boy 
—fourteen; and the woman that comes ev- 
ery day to wash and do odd jobs about the 
house—fifteen; then there’s the nursery- 
maid—sixteen; surely. there must be anoth- 
er—TI'm sure I made it out seventeen whea 
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I was reckoning up last Sunday morning at 
church; there must be another somewhere; 
let me see again; wif@, wife’s sisters, boys, 
girls—oh it’s myself! Faith, I have so ma-| 
ny to think of and provide for, thet I forget 
myself half the time. Yes, that makes it— | 
seventeen. Seventeen people to feed every 
day is no joke! and somehow or other they 
all have most furious appetites; but, then, 
bless their hearts, it’s pleasant to see them 
eat. What a havoc they do make with the 
buckwheat-cakes of a morning, to be sure! | 
Now poor Tom knows nothing of all this — | 
There he lives all alone by himself ina 
boarding-house, with nobody near him that | 
cares a brass farthing whether he lives or 
dies. Noaffectionate wife to nurse him and 
coddle him up when he’s sick; no little prat- 
tlers about him to keep him in a good hu- 
mour—no dawning intellects, whose devel- 
opment he can amuse himself with watehing 
day after day—nobody to study his wishes, 
and keep all his comforts ready. Confound 
it, has’nt that woman got back from the | 
market yet? I feel remarkably hungry. I 


don’t mind the boy’s being coddled and || 


messed if my wife likes it, but there’s no 
joke in having the breakfast kept back Corl 
an hour. Oh, by the way, I must remem- | 
ber to buy all those things for the children | 
to-day; Christmas is close at hand, and my | 
wife has made out a list of the presents she | 
means to put in their stockings. More ex-| 

ense—and their school-bills coming in too; | 
T desmadie before I was married I used to | 
think what a delight it would be to educate | 
the young rogues myself; but a man with a| 
large family has no time for that sort of 
amusement. I wonder how old my young 


Tom is; let me see, when does his birthday 


come? next month, as I’m a Christian, and | 
then he will be fourteen. Boys of fourteen 
consider themselves all but men, now-a-days, 
and Tom is quite of that mind, Isee. Noth- 
ing will suit his exquisite feet but Welling- 
ton boots, at seven dollars a pair; and his | 
mother has been throwing out hints for some 
time, as to the propriety of getting a watch 
for him—gold, of course. Silver was quite 
good enough for me when I was halfa score 
vears older than he is, but times are awfully 
changed since my younger days. Then, I 
believe in my soul, the young villain has 
learned to play billiards; and three or four 
times lately when he has come in, late at 
night, his clothes seemed to be strongly per- 
fumed with cigar smoke. Heighho! Fath- 
ers have many troubles, and I can’t help 
thinking sometimes that old bachelors are 
not such wonderful fools after all. They 
go to their pillows at night with no cares on 
their minds to keep them awake; and, when 
they have once got asleep, nothing comes to 
disturb their repose—nothing short of the 
house being on fire, can reach their peace- 
ful condition. No getting up in the cold to 
walk up and down the room for an hour or 
two, with a squalling young varlet, as my 
luck has been for the last five or six weeks. 





~— womres. 





iia 





| untit she has fairly exhausted the strength 
of herlungs with good, straight-forward 
screaming. I can’t for the life of me un- 
derstand why the voung villains don’t get 
through all their squatling and roaring in 
the day-time, when I am out of the way.— 
Then again what a delightful pleasure it is 
to be routed out of one’s first nap, and sent 
off post-haste for the doctor, as I was on 
Monday night, when my wife thought Sarah 
had got the croup, and frightened me half 
out of my wits with her lamentations and 
fidgets. By the way, there’s the doctor's 
hill to be paid soon; his collector always 
pays me a visit just before Christmas. 
Brother Tom has no doctors to fee, and that 
certainly is a great comfort. Bless mv soul, 
how the time slips awav! Past nine o'clock 





‘and no breakfast vet—wife messing with | 


| Dick, and getting the three girls and their 
'two brothers ready for school. Nobody 
| What the plague has become of my newspa- 
per, [ wonder? that young rascal Tom has 
carried it off, I dare say, to read in the 
school, when he ought to be poring over his 
books. He’s a great torment that boy. 


| But no matter; there’s a great deal of 


| pleasure in married life, and if some vexa- 





| 


children about her the while listening to the 
passing news (rom abroad, to an instructive 
| book, or to the tale of other times, or to the 
narrative of the traveller, perhaps, of things 
i and sights mest marvellously strange. He 
is sole monarch of this litte blissful empire.. 
All his subjects love each other, Ambition 
has infused no stouminto their tranquil bo- 
soms. False pride or shame has never 
made them sich for costly pleasures. II 
nature, scowling discontent, sour morose- 
iot a single face in the. whole 
group. They heed not the riot and uproar 
of the storm abread, All is harmonious and 
peaceful within. The memory of years and 
events thatare past, isrecailed by the father, 
and his bosom dilates with joy as he recounts, 
while the countenances of his children brigh- 
ten with the glow of patriotic sympathy aa - 


ness, spoils 


| they listen to te history of the times that tri- 


| ed men’s souls, 
'thinks of me, starving here all. this time.— | 


tions and troubles do come with iis delights, | 


grumbling won’t take them away; never-| 


_ theless, brother Tom, I’m not very certain 
but that you have done quite as wisely as I, 
after all —M. Y. Mirror. 





Picture of a New-Gngland Hamilp. 
By Rev. James Flint, 


Let the time be a winter evening, the 
|; scene bethe country in the midst of a storm, 
_when the falling colums of snow are rushing 
|impetuously from the north,—when the ca- 
_reering winds let loose from the polar regions, 
‘howl mournfully abroad, and sigh through 
| every listed door and chasm that will admit 
their breath; at a time like this, and ina 
scene so dreary and desolate and tumultuous 
without, let us look into the decent dwelling 
of the husbandman or mechanic whose cir- 
cumstances are neither above or, bélow the 
golden mean of New England competence. 
However gloomy the storm may rage with- 


lected and secured her various stores, and 
has not been sharing of her toils. 

There is enough, and to spare, laid up to 
gladden the hearts of the family group with 
a sense of plenty and warmth within, in con- 
trast with the cold sterility and. desolation 
that reigns without. Indeed all the light 
and genial warmth and comfort within are 
doubly enhanced by contrast with the cheer- 
less and dismal aspect of things abroad.— 

The father, whose nerves are braced with 
honest industry and toil, whose robust frame 
and clear eye bear unequivocal marks of 
temperance and inward peace, can look a- 


round with a contented and glad heart, upon 





Tt’s an astonishing thing to perceive what a 
passion our little Louisa exhibits for crying; 


so sure as the clock strikes three she be- 
gins, and there’s no getting her quiet again 





the smiling cirele, the wife of his youth, the 
mother of his children, ed in useful 
occupation or innocent pastime, with her 





out, the fire blazes cheerfully within, In-|! 
dustry, with a prudent forethought, has col- |, 





of the heroic sacrifices and 
achievements of theasserters and defenders 
of our independence, of the battles they 
fonght,the privations they indured, the vir- 
tues they displayed, that they might live and 
die free, and leave their children te call 
their lands and their pleasant homes their 
own without a master. Beholdthe scene! 
It is the sole surviving trace of a paradise on 
earth, unspoiled by the perverted tastes and 
distempered cravings of artificial life, or the 
costly inventions of pride and luxury. And 
when, having duly invoked and thanked the 
Author of all their mercies, they retire to 
rest, it is as sweet, as tranqu@l and profound, 
as is the sleep of ‘infantsempty of all 
thought.’ Who will not say ‘ peace be with- 
in this house.’ ‘The secret of the Lord re- 
main upon it;’ and may he ‘give his angels 
charge’ to watch over it. And when its 
blameless and happy tenants are summoned 
away from this asylum of their purest joys, 
ailections and virtues on earth, may it be te 
a tearless and deathless mansion in their 
Father’s house in Hieaven, 


The Beautiful Hair. 





Original. 





T saw her in the hall of mirth 
Where eyes were flashing bright, 
Her beauty sparkled through the dance, 
Like meteor in the night. 
Surrounding swains adored the nymph, 
Her every motion praised— 
| For ’mid the fairest of the fair, 
Hier charms effulgent blazed. 
Her lofty air ne’er spoke of aught 
That claimed celestial birth, 
And though an angel oft she seem’d, 
Alas! she was of earth. 
s , * * .* . 
Again I saw her like the moon 
Reflected from the sea,— 
No trace her bending forehead hore 
Of infidelity. 
But oft as did the holy man 
Warn sinners to beware, 
Her serious looks repeated it, © 
And sighed to Heaven a prayer. 
O, she was one who erst had sought 
The powres of earth to bless, 
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Till mi in heaves 
‘Alone iabeppingss” 
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Delille at the Cavran Bleu. 





Yvanslated from the French. 


The recollection of the persons and places || 
that promoted our happiness in the joyous ! 
days of youth, is seldom effaced from the || 
mind. We adhere to it closely as does the | 
perfume to the vase from which it has been | 
taken. The more ardent and lively the im- |, 
agination, the more profound is its impres- 
sion, the more durable its effects. Thus 
Delille, in his old age, loved to recount the 
literary festivals in which he had, in youth, || 

articipated; at a time when his genius had || 
com displayed by the sublime productions of | 
his pen. } 

But of all the parties formed for the pur- || 
pose of hearing the poet recite his verses, | 
the one to which he recurred with the great- | 


est enthusiasm, was a breakfast given in the ||: 
would be known, and assailed on all sides 


year 1780, by a lady equally celebrated for | 
her birth and talents. This assemblage of | 
the most distinguished females and all the lit- 
arati of the age, took place at the ‘‘Cadran 
Bleu” near the ramparts of the temple. It || 
was there, that Delille, for the first time, re- |, 
cited some passages from his poem on the || 
imagination: it was there that he repeated | 
that beautiful episode, in which he describes | 
the fate ofan artist, who was lost in the Ro- 
man Catacombs; and there too he first excit- || 
ed that impression of deep and general en- || 
thusiasm, which ever after followed his liter- | 
arycareer. © 


This party never occurred to Delille, un- || 
accompanied with the most delightful! associa- || 


tions, while it inspired him with a predilec- 
ion for the ‘‘Cadran Bleu,” which no other 
entiment could efface. Every year, on the 
‘turn of Spring, he repaired thither with his 
iends, as he said, to a public dinner. He 
.ovedto mingle with the numerous visiters 
whom he was sure of meeting there, to listen || 
to the various conversations which occasion- 
ally reached him, and to analyze the differ- 
ent remarks which were made around him. 
He delighted there to observe the most op- | 
posite extremes of character; the politeness | 
of these, the rudeness of those; the joy of | 
some, the impatience of others; in a word, || 
there was in the sphere of the saloon; a mo- 
tion a life, an abundance, which captivated || 
the imagination by their amusing variety; | 
and, as he observed, ‘‘seemed to restore the 
health, to calm the nerves and to prepare || 
the mind for opening itself to every inno- | 
cent enjoyment.” 
The political disturbances in France soon | 
after compelled Delille to quit his country, 
and deprived him of his favourite parties. 
How frequently, during his residence in | 
London, did he regret his dear ‘* Cadran 
Bleu.” Buf as soonas peace was restored 
to his country, he returned immediately to 
Paris, and his first public visit was to the || 
place which was associated in his mind with || 
so many delightful recollections. The rap-j, 
id increase of his fame now rendered it al- || 
most impossible for him to appear in pub- || 
lic, without being surrounded by a crowd of 
admirers, whose just and flattering homage 
shocked the native modesty of the poet: nor 


/on the ramparts. 


|| give me a seat, boy.” 


° 
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was this the only trial he was obliged to 
endure; for about this time he had the mis- 
fortune of losing his sight. Perhaps no one 
ever suffered more in being compelled to 
withdraw from the bustling scenes of life 
than Delille. He seemed from thence to 
draw anew source of joy, and fresh inspira- 
tion for his muse. 

“If Lam no longer permitted’’ said he, 
one day, ‘‘to contemplate the azure vault 
where I discovered my dithyrambic on the 
immortality of the soul, if I can no longer 
enjoy the imposing aspect of nature, I may 
yet listen tothe accents of friendship, I may 
yet mingle in the socicty, hear around me 
the joyful acclamations of this good people, 
and thus endeavor, for a moment, to forget 
the infirmities of age. Oh, my friends, ” 
continued he, ‘‘consent once more before 
my death, to dine with me at ‘Cadran Bleu. ’ 

In vain did they represent to him that he 


by the crowd, and that at his age, it was im- 
prudent to expose himself to the fatigue of 
appearing in public. 
objections only by repeating in the supplica- 
ting voice of achild, ‘‘let us once more dine 
at the ‘Cadran Bleu.’” How could these 
reiterated entreaties be resisted? A faithful 
friend of Delille, whom he always called his 


| Antigone, formed a plan to satisfy the ar- 


dent desire of the poet, without exposing 
him to the danger of mingling in public. 
Occupying a large and spacious house in 
the suburb St. Germain, he resolved so to 
prepare it, that Delille, when there, might 
suppose his wishes had been executed. 

The appointed day arrived, tothe great 


He replied to their | 





crowd? but place it so that I may hear all 
which is passing around me in the saloon.” 

‘Here is a place which will suit the gen- 
tleman, in the corner, near the chimney.” 

‘*That is just what I wished; but tell me 
your name.” 

‘*Paul, the head servant, and ready to re- 
ceive your orders.” ° 

‘*Well, well, my good Paul, be attentive, 
and you shall have no cause to repent it. 

Bring me the bill of fare, then a bottle of 
Sauterne; but let it be genuine, for you 
must know that I am a connoisseur in wine.”’ 

**The best that can be found, sir.” 

They eat the oysters, then follows the first 
course which Delille had selected from the 
list his friend had read. 

In the meanwhile a kind of dispute arose 
at the next table: Delille was attentive, but 
could gather only these words, ‘‘priority,” 
‘custom,’ ‘‘security.” ‘I see,’’ said the 
poet, smiling, ‘‘that we have courtiers and 
bankers near us, there must be a rise in the 
funds this morning.” 

From another table, was heard the loud 
talking of three woman, whose immoderate 
laughter led the poet to believe them the 
wives of rich wood-merchanis, from the Isle 
of Lanviers, who, in the absence of their 
husbands, were feasting together. 
| Oh,” cried Delille, ‘it I were a young 
/man, what pleasure should I experience in 
_ provoking those three ladies, and discussing 
matters for half an hour. I never heard 
more original observations, nor more divert- 
| ing remarks.” 
| When the first course was removed, the 
| 
} 





friend of Delille arose,and said emphatically, 





joy of Delille. He was dressed, and seem- 


| ed to count the hours that must elapse, ere 


he should mingle with the numerous visiters 
At lengththe carriage ar- 
rived, and proceeded to the suburb St. Ger- 
main, with his three friends and madam De- 
lille. “Several members of the French A- 
cademy were already there; men of letters, 


celebrated artists, and the elite of the first 


theatres in the capital, standing in different 
groups, to amuse the venerable old man, and 
induce him to believe himself in the midst of 
that good people, whose gaiety he so much 


| loved. 


As soon as Delille had alighted from the 


| carriage, the porter, who was in the secret, 
saluted him with the ery, ‘*Do you want any 


oysters, fresh oysters?” ‘‘Certainly, cer- 
tainly,’ cried the poet, in the joy of the mo- 


_ment, ‘I refuse nothing to-day.” 


He ascended the stair-case, and after hav- 





| ‘*Well, my dear Delille, do you feel at your 
| ease?” 

‘‘Do not pronounce my name so loudly, I 
| shall be known, and obliged to retire.” 

| This conversation was scarcely finished, 
|when a member of the Academy came up,. 
/and in the dialect of an inhabitant of the 
| port of St. Bernard, cried, 

| ‘Ah, what dol hear, you are doubtless 
\the great wine merchant, of Marmouset 
street?” 

*‘No sir,no, [am nota wine morchant, 
am I, my dear;” said he to madam Delille, 
with a most gracious smile. 

‘Do not think of deceiving me,” replied 
his companion, ‘‘I know my man; and have 
‘not forgotten the good glasses of wine that 
|T have drunk in your shop. As I shall in 
‘two hours take the diligence to Auxerre, if 
| you have any commands I will execute them. 
[am one of the family of Bertz,and who 








ing, by the aid of his friend’s arm, crossed 

vf . . . | 
a vast saloon in which more than sixty per- 
sons were assembled, who all appeared en- | 


| gaged in animated conversation, the blind | 


poet called out to his friends; ‘Oh! this is) 
‘the confusion’ the noise that I passionately 
love; what a feast for me! what a new field | 
of pleasure is yet open tomy mind! But | 
He had no sooner 
pronounced the last words, than one of the 
first actors on the French Theatre, advanc- | 
ed: ‘‘What can I do, sir, to please you.” 
**Can you procure me a table, with three 
covers, in a little corner, remote from the 





have been commission merchants two hun- 
| dred years, in aright line from father toson. 
| 1 am well known in all the counting rooms 
in France.” 

‘«« T thank youa thousand times.’ 
| the poet ‘‘but have no need of your services, ” 

At length the dessert appeared, and when 
he had partaken, Delille called for his _ bill, 
which instead of enumerating as usual the 
different meats hé had ordered, contained 
only these simple words: ‘‘The honor of te- 
ceiving in my house the greatest poet of 
France, is my best, my only reward. 

“‘Henneveu.” 
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_ “it is the most excellent tonic. 
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«« What is this,” said the old man rising, 
“I cannot accept this offer, for I have no ti- 
tle to the generosity of the master of this 
house.” 

“No title,” replied a person who had act- 
ed the part of landlord. ‘*You have claims 
to the admiration of every Frenchman. 

‘The honor,” said the wife of his friend, 
who personated Madame Henneveu, ‘the 
honor of receiving in our saloon, the author 
of such noble productions, leaves us still his 
debtors,” and she took his hand and kissed 
it. ' 

‘My dear,” said Madame Delille, “‘you 
ought not to offend these good people by 

our refusal,” 

‘« Well,” replied he, “it is only on con- 
dition that Monsieur and Madame Heneveu 
come in return to dine with me.” After | 
compliments had been exchanged on both 
sides, Delille no longer insisted on paying | 
his bill, yet did not forget the promise made | 
to Paul, and presented him with six francs; 
then, fearing to be more generally krown, 
he proposed taking coffee at the Turkish | 
Garden. They descended the stairs, and, 
after passing over the same distance, which 
separates the ‘Cadran Bleu’ from the Turk- 
ish Garden, he was led toa covered terrace. 
Several actors were there, ready to play 
their part, and lead him to suppose himself 
amid the shrubbery of the public garden, 
which stretches along the ramparts of the) 
Temple. 

‘Here we may breathe,” said the old 
man; ‘how I love to inhale the fragrance of 
the flowers, and the verdure of Spring!”— 
He took his coffee, declaring it the best mo- 
cha he had ever tasted, and he was a_con- 
noisseur. 

“Oh,” said his friend, ‘‘I often come here 
with my family, and I am certain they have 
given me their best.” i haar! 

‘*‘Do these gentlemen take ices?’ 
celebrated painter, personating a boy. 

“Oh, no,” said Madame Delille, ‘it would | 
not be good for you.” 

On the contrary,”’ replied the old man, 
Boy, what 





’ 


said a 


ices have you?” 
“You may choose, sir,we have all kinds: 
vanilla, strawberry, raspberry, citron, and 
cream a la James Delille.” 
** How!” exclaimed he, with involuntary 
emotion, ‘‘ what do you call cream a la James 
Delille?”’ 


‘*A mixture of the rarest and most exqnis- 
ite fruits; nothing, however costly, is more 
fashionable; young poets are particularly de- 


lant ideas. If you will permit me to offer 
you some, you will find it delicious.” 


** Be it sq,’’ said Delille; and they 
hastened to execute his order, by simply 
preparing him ananacream; but the poet de- 
clared he had never tasted any more deli- 
cate. Soon after, the sound of a harp was 
heard. ‘‘They are two brothers from Lan- 
@uedoc,” said Madame Delille, ‘‘who fre- 
quent the streets of Paris, and collectia 
crowd around them.” At this moment, two 








young men placed themselves before Delille, 





and while one tuned the harp, the other cried 
in a loud voice:— 

*‘Gentlemen and ladies,—we have the 
honor of singing before you, the sacred song 
of St. James; not James the Hermit, nor 
James of Compostella, nor James the Less, 
but James the Greater, or in other words, 
James Delille, at once the Homer and Vir- 
gil of French poetry!” The harps vibrated 
immediately under the fingers of the young 
artists, who added, in the most harmonious 
voice, the whole life of the poet, from his 
infancy at Limanque to his last return to 
Paris. When they had ceased, Delille seiz- 
ed the arm of his friend: 

‘Let us go hence, I wish to avoid this 
public homage, itis more than I can support, 
and I am sure it is premeditated; you have 
betrayed me; let us go hence.”’ 


‘It is too true,” replied his friend; ‘‘ you | 


are not at the temple Rampart.” 

‘*What do you say?” 

‘‘We have not dined at the 
Bleu.” 

‘*What do you mean?”’ 

‘*You have dined, my dear Delille, with 
me, in the bosom of my family and friends, 
—who for six hours have assumed different 
characters to amuse you.” 

‘« It is impossible,” cried Delille, ‘* thus 
to have deceived me; they could not have 
sustained the varied accents, the volubility, 
the frank gaiety of the French nation.” 


‘ Cadran 


‘* Nothing is more true, hov ever,’’ said || 


he who had personated the wine merchant. 
‘* [t was I, who supposed you resided in 
Marmouset street.” 

** You may remember Paul,” said one of 
the first comedians of the French Theatre, 
‘* Paul, the head servant, to whom you gave 
six francs’’— 

‘* And we are the courtiers and bankers 
who made you believe there was a rise in 
the stocks this morning” — 

‘© And we,”’ added the wives of these 
gentlemen, ‘‘ we are the three gossips of the 
Isle of Louviers.” 


**T sung the sacred song of St. James,” 
said he who is now termed ‘the modern 
Orpheus.’ 


‘* And I,” continued a member of the 
Academy, ‘‘ recommended to you the Cream 
a la James Delille.” 


At last said the mistress of the house, ‘‘ I 
have assumed the character of Madame 
Henneveu, who would not accept the pay- 
ment of the bill, and who said, with truth, 
that the honor of receiving you in her house, 
was the only reward she desired.” 


** Great gods,” cried Delille,. ‘‘ how can 
I express what I feel, when so many per- 
sons unite toamuse anoldman! In France 
alone, such a delightful deception can be 
used. My brethren, my friends, ladies; 
you, whose presence exerts so happy an in- 
fluence over me, may you feel half the 
pleasure I experience at thismoment! Oh? 
when I shall have ceased to exist, each of 
you may confidently say, we have prolonged 
the blind poet’s career; it was in the midst 


of us, that Delille passed the happiest day 


| of his life.” 


Napoleon's Somb at St. Welena. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, ‘‘a name at which 
the world grew pale,” who from an humble 
situation in life created a mighty empire, 
and placed himself at its head, was born at 
Ajaccio, in the Island of Corsica, on the 
15th of August, 1769, the same year that 
gave birth to that great Captain, the Duke 
of Wellington. Napoleon was educated at 
the military school of Brienne, in France. 
At an early age he entered into the Repub- 
lican service, and greatly distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Toulon, at the time it 
was in possession of the English. Though 
at this time very young, he felt that 
** energy divine of great ambition, 

That can inform the souls of beardlesa boys, 
And ripen ‘em to men, in spite of nature.** 

A few years sufficed to place him at the 
head of the French republic. In 1804 he 
was raised to the throne under the title of 
Emperor of the French, and crowned by 
the Pope. ‘The whole continent of Europe 
soon owned his power: three of his brothers 








and a brother-in-law, with one of his Gen- 
erals, were placed on the thrones of Spain, 
Holland, Naples, Sweden, and Westphalia, 
which was raised into akingdom: the Elec- 
tors of Bavaria and Wurtemburg were cre- 
ated Kings; the Emperor of Germany was 
compelled to relinquish the title, and accept 
that of Emperor of Austria; and the King 
of Prussia, whose capital was several times 
in possession of Napoleon, retained his title 
but as a feudal tenure. Such was at one 








| time the power of Napoleon, until os 
fortune too far, he suffered reverse, and af 
| ter the battle of Waterloo, threw himself on 
| the generosity of the British nation—a gen- 
| erosity which consigned him to the Island ef 
|St. Helena. From this captivity the hand 
of death released him onthe Sth of May, 
1821, after an illness of six weeks. He 
gave directions about his affairs and papers 
until five or six hours before he died. One 
trait of character displayed itself in his last 
moments, which marks the 
** Ruling passion, strong in death.”’ 

As he found his end approach, he was hab- 
ited, at his own request, in his uniform of 
a field marshal, with boots and spurs, and 
placed on a camp-bed, on which he was ac- 
customed to sleep when in health, and pre- 
ferred to every other. In this dress he ex- 
pired. Though Bonaparte is supposed to 
have suffered much, his dissolution was so 
calm and serene, that not a sigh escaped 
him, or any intimation to the by-standers 
that it was so near. His attendants wished 
his body to be conveyed to Europe; but on 
opening the will, it was found that he had 
left a request that it should be interred in 
the island, and pointed out the spot where 
he wished his remains to rest, in a beautiful 
valley, under the pendant branches of the 
combined shade of several flourishing weep- 
ing willows, near his favorite spring, and 
not far distant from the place of his resi- 
dence. The grave was ten feet long, ten 
deep, and five wide; the bottom is a solid 
rock; the sides and ends are walled in with 





Portland stone; the top of the grave is ele- 
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vated about eight inches above the surface 
of the ground, and covered over with three 
rough slate stones which had been taken 
from the kitchen floor of the new house, 
that had been constructed for his residence. 
The tomb was railed round with green rail- 
ing, and a sentinel walked round it night 
and day, to prevent approach within the 
railing ‘There was no inscription upon the 
tomb. The ground surrounding it, it was 





understood, was to be laid out as gardens, | 


for the accommodation of those who came 
to visit the grave of the departed Emperor. 

The cemetery of Napoleon is a singular 
instance of adaptation to the character of the 
indvidual buried—a _ vast rock rising out o 
the ocean, alone, towering, unshaken and 


nm? 


magnificent; a perfect emblem of the genius | 


|| must be considered as the first buddings of 





| any ardent hopes of literary fame. They 
| cultivate it—because song is the natural ef- 
'| fect of a political temperament, and proceeds 
|| from it, as the stream flows from the foun- 
|| tain, because nature ordains it. 

'| Hence the writings of American Poets 


|| poetical genius; as the mere evidence of 
| poetical temperament; unencouraged, un- 
|| cultivated and often destined 

— —-** to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the deseft air.’’ 


| Among those Americans, who have writ- 
| ten enough to evince a poetical gqnius, and 

|too little to gain an extended reputation, 
| Wittiam Cuirron, a native of Philadel- 
| phia deserves notice. It was his fate to die 


ss? 
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of the man, as it must appear in future his- |) 
tory. When the feminine apprehension of || 
the magic of his name, or hatred to his ash- || 
es, that consigned them to such a grave, iu- | 
stead of bringing them to Europe, has sub- || 
sided, and his virtues and vices are duly || 
weighed, unwarped by medern_ prejudices, || 
his name, connected with his gigantic ex- || 
ploits, will still more resemble the rock of | 
St. Helena,vxising ‘ majestic ’mid the solitude || 
of time,” 


American Poetry. ‘No. 2, 


Original. 





From the commencement of the Revolu- |, 
tion to the beginning of the present century, 
poetry was cultivated in this country with 
considerable suceess. It was during this 
period that Barlow published the Columbiad, | 
and Trumbull immortalized himself in M’- 
Fingal. Critics have treated the first men- 
tioned work with much severity. The last 
has acquired a degree ‘of notoriety which 
renders comment unnecessary. 

The Columbiad was undoubtedly a rash 
attempt. The history of America embraced 
too short a period, to furnish a theme for an 
epic poem. The events of the Revolution || 
were yet fresh in the memory of every one, |} 
and the din of battle and swell of martial || 
music were just hushed on our shores. The || 
time may come, when America shall have || 
its Homer, and a Washington, a Franklin, || 
a Hancock and a Lafayette, shall be made || 
the subject of epic song. But it cannot be || 
till centuries have past, and the last soldier | 
or the Revolution has ceased 

** to fight his battles o’er again,”’ | 
and the mist of age has gathered around the || 
free institutions of the country. 

America has few literary characters,to use 
the word as it is used in England. She has 
few talented men who devote their lives to 
literature, and are dependent upon their lit- 
erary achievements for their bread. The 
poets almost invariably are engaged in the 
active pursuits of business. Some of them 
gain alivelihood at the bar—some in the pul- 
pit, some in the counting room, and some of 
them invoke the muse at the plough. They 
cultivate the muse in too many instances as 
a source of transitory amusement, without 


| 











| And, ail so sad, some spectre form 


| possessed all the elements of poetical excel- 
lence, and ina brief course, which ended be- 
fore he had attained his thirtieth year, ex- 


posed to be the grand attendant upon poet- 





any regard to emolument, and uncheered by 


|| young, and the few fragments of poetry 
which he has left behind him, were written 
during a life of lingering disease, The fol- 
lowing extract from an address to Fancy, is 
a specimen of his style: 

At night while streteh’d on lowly bed 

When tyrant tempest shakes my shed, 

And pipes aloud; how blest am I, 

All cheering nymph, if thou art by, 

If thou art by to snatch my soul 

Where billows rage and thunders roll. 

rom cloud, o’er peering mountain’s brow 
We'll mark the mighty coil below, 

While round us innocently play 

The lightning’s flash and meteor’s ray: 


Is heard to mourn amid the storm. 

With thee to guide my steps I'll creep 
In some old haunted nook to sleep, 
Lull’d by the dreary night-bird’s scream, 
That flits along the wizzard stream, 

And there, till morning ’gins appear, 
The tales of troubled spirits hear. 

Among the early poets of this country, 
few were poss®ssed of more vivid genius or 
purer taste than Joun Brain Linn, who 
was also a native of Pennsylvania. He 


hibited much of that vacillation of purpose 
and eccentricity of character which is sup- 


ical talent. He was a dramatic writer, a 
lawyer, and at last a clergyman. ‘‘ When 
in the pulpit,” says a late writer, ‘* his lips 
were touched as with a coal from the altar of 
the Most High. Age bent with reverence at 
the truths which came sweetened by his elo- 
quence, and beauty breathed new aspira- 
tions for immortality at his pictures of the 
happiness of the just made perfect.” He 
wrote a poem on the Powers or Genius, 
which has some passages of very considera- 
ble merit. A short extract may enable the 
reader to form some idea of the character of 
his poetical compositions. ‘The one which 
follows, presents a well drawn contrast of 
civilized and uncivilized life: 

“Unhappy man! a wretched wigwam’s shed 
Is his poor shelter, some dry skins his bed, 
Sometimes alone upon the woodless height 
He — bis fire and spends his watchful 

night, 

His fon with howling beys the moon's red beam 
And starts the wild deer in his nightly dream, 























Poor savage man! for him no yellow grain 
Waves its bright billows o’er the fruitful plain, 
For him, no harvest yields its full supply 
When winter hurls his tempests thro’ the sky, 
He knows no joys but those which spring froin 
strife; 
Unknown to him the charms of social life. 
Rege, malice, envy all his thoughts contro}, 
And every dreadful passion burns bis soul, 
Should culture meliorate his darksome home 
And cheer those wilds where he is wont to 
roam, 
Beneath the hatchet should his forests fall 
And the mild tabor warble through his hall. 
Should fields of tillage yield their rich inerease, 
And through his wastes walk forth the arts 
of peace, 
His sullen soul would feel a genial glow, 
Joy would break in upon the night of wo, 
Knowledge would spread her mild reviving 
ray 
And on his wigwam rise the dawn of day. 
Linn was, like other poets of his day, an 
admirer of Ossian, and a redundancy of 
metaphor in his own writings is the conse- 
quence, Still so beautiful are the images 
and pictures of fancy that come ‘ thronging 
at his call,” that there seems to be more 
justice in ascribing them to the overflowings 
of a rich imagination, than to servile imita- 
tion. If Linn has borrowed any of his flow- 
ers from the periods of Ossian, they glow 
with new beauty and breathe new fragrance 
under the operation af hisown genius. R. 


By J. H. Le Roy, Esq, 


Original. 


A night of darkness hang 
Upon the minds of men, 
And heavy clouds were flung 

Before the Christian’s ken. 


Friendshlp’s ties were broke | 
In that gloomy hoor, 

And Love bewailed the stroke, 
That fell with blighting power. 


The husband Jit the brand 
That fired his consort’s pile; 
The parent fixed the band 
On the unbelieving child. 


From hall and hamlet sprung 
Sounds that bade not rejoice, 

And height and valley rung 
With persecution’s voice. 


Up rose in silence then 
A few scanned worshippers, 
Girding their hearts, like men, 
For strifes and trial -fears. 


The charities that spring 
Around the household hearth, 

The ioves that home doth bring, 
Were crushed upon the earth. 


With lofty brow that told 
Of masireed agony, 

The beautiful and bold ‘ 
Stepped on the stormy sea. 


No fiery pillar gleamed 
Before them as they sped, 

No flame but that which streamed 
From the Martyr's glowing bed_ 


They went not forth the care 
Of Monarchs and of kings— 

Bat Isnarx.’s Gop was there 
To guide their wanderings. 
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Stern Winter was abroad 
With whirlwind and with frost, 
And the ocean-waters roared 
Upon an icy coast. 


Bleak hills upon them frowned 
And gazed the barren dells, 
And famine hedged them roand 
With her ghastly sentinels. 


Yet did they not turn back 
Nor falter in their way, 

For clouds behind hung black, 
Before, the dawning day. 


Bat here they reared the fane 
Where light is Freedom’s light, 
That beamg across the main, 
A sun on Europe’s night. 
Now rises peacefal prayer 
Where erst the savage yell 
Rung on the midnight air— 
‘The white man’s dying knell. 
Concord, 12th mo. 1834. 


The Monthly Rose. 


Original. 











Alike amid the wintry snows, 
And ’mid the summers ardent heat, 
Uninjared, blows the monthly rose, 
And flourishes as fair as sweet. 


When lovely, every flow’ret blooms, 
And with its fragrance fills the air; 
The sweetest midst the sweet perfumes, 

The monthly rose shall blossom there. 


When every stem and tree is bare, 

And withered fragments strew the ground; 
The monthly rose, with proper care, 

Then fairest, loveliest, shall be found. 


*Tis thus, religion in the heart, 
Through every varying scene of life, 
If truly sought, will aid impart, 
Add to oar joy and calm our strife. 
When fortune smiles, and every dream 
Of pleasure seems fulfilled; 
It adds of joy a brighter gleam, 
Our happiness to gild. 
When youth and health and strength are gone, 
And earthly prospects fade away; 
It is religion then alone 
Can ‘turn our darkness into day.’’ 
DELTA. 





Anne Bolevn, 

This unfortunate victim of the jealousy 
and fickleness of her husband, Henry viii. 
being on the scaffold, would not consent to 
have her eyes covered with a bandage, saying 
that she had no fear of death. All that the 
divine who assisted at her execution could 
obtain from her was, that she would shut her 
eyes. But as she was opening them every 
moment, the executioner could not bear their 
tender and mild glances; fearful of missing 
his aim, he was obliged to invent an expedi- 
ent to behead the queen. He drew off his 
shoes, and approached her silently; while 
he was at her left hand, another person ad- 
vanced at her right, who made a great noise 
in walking, so that this circumstance draw- 
ing the attention of Anne, she turned her 
face from the executioner, who was enabled 
by this artifice to strike the fatal blow, with- 
out being disarmed by that spirit of affecting 
resignation which shone in the eyes of the 
lovely sufferer. . 

* The common executioner, 
Whose heart th’ accustom’d sight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck 
But first begs pardon.’ laws 


= 








Lines with a New-¥ear’s Gift of a 
HVintature. 


By Mrs. Sigourney. 


—_—_— 


Original. 


1 come—I come—with the new-born year, 

With the changeless wish of affection dear, 

And the smile that beam’d when thy step was nigh; 
Thou wilt wonder, perchance, that the speaking eye 
And the glowing lip should be mute to thee, — 

W hen shail the hour of our meeting be? 


Cherish me kindly, for in my breast 

Is « love that can charm thy woes to rest,— 
That will sleepless watch o’er thy hour of pain, 
And exult when thy brow is serene again,— 
Earth hath too narrow a limit given 

For its perfect growth; may it bloom in Heaven ! 
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Tue New Year. In accordance with the 
custom of the times, we offer our most cordial 
salutations to the patrons of the Gazette on the 
recurrence of the new year, and in all the sin- 
cerity of our hearts wish them many, very ma- 
ny happy and joyous returns of the same sea- 
son. We had hoped to have presented them 
with a poetical address adapted to the occasion, 
but as we seldom perpetrate any thing of the 
kind ourselves, and our correspondents have 
not favored us with one, our readers will be 
obliged to forego the pleasure they might have 
derived from it. We will only add that we 
commence the year, upon which we have just 
entered, with a renewed determination to do all 


in our power to render our paper both useful | 


and interesting ; and we would respectfully re- 
quest those of our friends, who feel disposed, 
to aid us in doing so, by contributions for our 
pages or by extending our subscription list. 





Witiram Pinkney. On our first page will 
be found an original sketch of the life of this great 
man, accompanied by an excellent wood engraving 
executed for the Literary Gazette; and we hope that 
the expense to which we have been put in procuring 
it, will be fully appreciated by our readers. It is from 
an excellent likeness of that distinguished individual, 
and may be considered a very favorable specimen of 
Xylographic art, till lately unknown in this country. 
It is still more to be admired as the work of a young 
man, Mr. Henny B. Brown, of Charlestown Mass. 
still in the sixteenth year of his age. Such a speci- 
men of early talent may well promise future perfec- 
tion in this beautiful branch of the engraver’s art. 

We this week have the pleasure of presenting our 
readers with a beautiful poetical gem from the pen of 
Mrs. Sicourney; which, with the generosity so 
characteristic of her dispesition, she has furnished to 
enliven our columns. Weshull, ere long, give some- 
thing farther from the same gifted pen. 





“Tates anv Essays ronCuitpren. By 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Hartford, F: G. Hanting- 
ton, 1835.’’ pp. 138, 16 mo. 

This beautiful little book we have perused with 
high gratification. It seems to have been designed by 
the author, as every thing placed im the hap#s of chil-’ 


|| ther remark. 
* || which these stories aretold. Tt*is not that baby-talk, 
|| which is too often found in works of the same kind, 








TS Sy 
dren should be designed, not merely to impart knowl- 
edge, but to form their tender and pliant minds to cor- 
rect habits of thought, and to beget aed confirm ia 
them just and permanent principles of moral and so- 
cial conduct. Thisshould be the great end of all in- 
struction in early life, and to its complete and snecess- 
ful accomplishment, the writings of few have coatrib- 
uted more than those of the gifted lady to whont we 
are indebted for this volume. We cheerfully ‘and 
earnestly recommend this and. all her other produe- 
tions—for we belicve she has written nothing which 
may not be safely and profitably read and studied by 
their offspring—to the attention of parents. They 
will shed a healthful moral influence wherever they 
come. 


While upon this subject we would make one fur- 
We are pleased with the language in 


and which is frequently enough to disgust even chil- 
dren. The thoughts are expressed in suitable words; 
such as every child shonld beeome acquainted with, 
and will wish to use in afterlife; We abominate such 
low and nauseating trash as many of our stary-books 
are filled with. If terms used are not understood, let 
them be explained. Bring the infant understanding 
up; not degrade the ideas intended to be communicat- 
ed to it. 


es 


Dartmourn Couturce. We mentioned, ina 
former uumber, the present prosperous condition of 
this valuable Institution—the whole number of stu- 
dents, including those of the Medical classes, being 
278. A class of abont 50 will receive the honors of 


College at the hext commencement, the exercises of 


which, together with those before the societies, will 


probably render the occasion one of vgusual interest. 
In regard to one of the sotieties, Farmer's Regis- 
ter says:— 


** The ancient and very respectable literary institu- 
tion of the Put Bera KABra, was first founded at 
the University of Oxford in England, from thence a 
charter was granted to William and Mary Cellege in 
Virginia. From the latter Institution, where the so- 
ciety is now extinct, a chartet was grantedto Har- 
vard University; from thence to Yale College, and 
by those two to Dartmouth College, and probably by 
all these united, to other Colleges. ‘The branchés are 
distinguished by the names of the Alpha of Massacha- 
setts, Alpha of Connecticut, and Alpha of New 
Hampshire, &c. No charter can be granted without 
the unanimous approbation of all the branches.”’ 


We understand that at the last annual meeting of 
the New Hampshire Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, Professor Cuartes D. Cievenanp, of 
Philadelphia, was unanimously selected to deliver the 
next Oration. “ 


_ 





Newspapers. Judging from the number of pe- 
riodicals in existence within our borders, there would 
seem to be no possibility of the people lacking infor- 
mation. We have now in the State we believe up- 
wards of thirty periodicals in the whole, issuing et 
different intervals, from three times a week, to once a 
month. Of these eleven are published, in. d; 
seven weekly, three serui-monthly, afd one monthly. 





TyrocrapuicaL Frestivau. A public supper 


will be served up at the American Hotel on Saturday 
evening, January 17, in commemoration of the birth. 
day of the illustrions Franklig. 
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To you, dear maid, I give my heart, so fondly, warmly : 
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one Should falsehood e’er profane that shriae, “1 would not sigh, I would not mourn, 
Where love enamoured lies, But cold and fix’d disdain, ‘ 
And asks no more a lip divine, Though love’s soft bliss might ne’er return, 


, But banquets on your sighs; Would free my heart from pain. 





